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bringing order out of chaos, and established a system
which, in its actual operation, secured to the people
over which it was extended the blessings, not thereto-
fore enjoyed, of a scientific, certain, and easy admin-
istration of justice. Mr. Field, himself, in his
defence of the policy of codification contained in the
introduction to his proposed Civil Code, makes, as
his first argument, an appeal to the example of Rome.
He says:

"It [the feasibility of a complete codification of the law]
was fully proven by what had been done in respect to the law
of other countries. The law of Rome in the time of Justinian
was, to say the least, as difficult of reduction into a Code as
is our own law at the present day. Yet it was thus reduced,
though, no doubt to the disgust and dismay of many a lawyer
of that period. The concurring judgment of thirteen cen-
turies since has, however, pronounced the Code of Justinian
one of the noblest benefactions to the human race, as it was
one of the greatest achievements of human genius." 1

These sounding phrases would excite a smile from
the civilians. The Code of Justinian is but & revision
and consolidation of the imperial constitutions,
which correspond with our statutes, and which, taken
together, constituted what may be called the
t statutory law of the Empire, and which, for the- most
part, related to the organism of the State, the forms
of its institutions, its officers and their duties, in other
words, covering the same matter which our statute
law covers, and which, as I have repeatedly said,
is the appropriate province of written law. Instead
of being one of the "highest achievements of human
genius/' it is a work certainly not superior to any one

1 Field, Introduction to Civil Code, p. xv.